Executive Summary

consumers and producers dispersed throughout the nation. This
raises the concern that pressures placed on local authorities by com-
mercial urban land developers, neighborhoods, and local environ-
mental groups will result in future investment decisions in which
national priorities are not considered or given enough weight.

The study committee believes that there are many opportunities to
better ensure that local and national needs are balanced in the efforts
to address seaport landside access problems. These opportunities are,
for the most part, designed to improve communication among the
various units of government involved in the landside access needs and
problems of seaports. Lack of communication among the various
public and private agencies involved in landside access is a major
problem. As with many other complex policy issues, no single agency
has complete authority, and different agencies pursue different, some-
times competing, objectives. Even among transportation agencies,
officials at different levels of government often have different priori-
ties. These differences are magnified when the goals and objectives of
environmental agencies and environmentalists and the interests of
private carriers and neighborhood groups are included.

Implicit in the choice of the opportunities listed in the following is
the recognition that most ports and their surrounding communities
are engaged in intense competition for cargo. This competition has
served the national interest by fostering innovation and cost control
by ports. In addition, in the competition for freight, most ports and
their state and local governments have long been willing to invest
state and local funds. Although this competition can lead and has led
to excess investment when individual communities invest in port fa-
cilities on a speculative basis, it has also stimulated local governments
to provide for the transportation needs of ports. As a result, the
committee believes that more direct federal intervention in local and
state decision-making to solve local access problems is not warranted
at this stage. A more aggressive federal response is not appropriate in
part because of the complexities of the competing interests, and be-
cause the decentralized, competitive transportation system has pro-
vided adequate capacity for the movement of interstate and
international cargo.

The growing influence of local groups opposed to port develop-
ment, however, gives reason for concern that future investment in
port access routes will become more difficult to obtain. Local officials
are faced with difficult choices. They must consider legitimate neigh-